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GEORGE SAND. 


Tr is not difficult to account for the neglect which the 
works of the great female genius, known by the assumed 
name of George Sand, have received in England up to 
the present time. They were first introduced to the 
notice of English readers some years ago, by & whitéet 
in the Quarterly Review, who stigmatized theti 48 
everything that was immoral. The outrageous critique 
referred to, was doubtless, in a great mefsure, instigated 
by political feeling. For party spirit was fierce and 
unscrupulous in those days—much miore so than it is 
now ; and, George Sand having early identified herself 
with the French Ultra-Democratic party, whereas her 
English Reviewer wrote for the’ Ultra-Tory section of 
our community, it was easy to decry her writings and 
denounce her life, under the conveniént garb of mora- 
lity and virtue. As the works of George Sand were 
written in a foreign language, and were hence inacces- 
sible to the great majority of readers in this country ; 
and as it is too much a habit amoiig us to take our 
opinions ready-formed from the reviewers, the article in 
the Quarterly succeeded for a time iti tabooing her 
works, and closing the eyes, ears, and hedtts of the Eng- 
lish reading public against her. ares 

It is evident, however, that the judgiient so dog- 
matically pronounced against this writer i8 noW to be re- 
versed, for she is about to have a fair heariiig among 
us, in an English translation of her Works, which will 
be judged according to their real iiétits—the people, 
not the Quarterly critics, being thé jiidges. A more 
generous expression of opinion; however, has of late 
characterized the press in speaking of the works in 
question ; and many who before censured without cause, 
or merely because others did, are now found the 
warmest in their praise. Dhee 

We must, for ourselves, state, in limine, that having 
read the works of George Sand, we are not prepared to 
defend every work or every sentimeiit published by her. 
She herself has expressed a wish that some of even her 
most brilliant writings were unwritten. What great 
progressive writer has not often wished the same thing? 
But shall we set the seal of banishment on every writer 
who, at the outset of his career; has made false steps, 
and published works, which, in the maturity of his cha- 
racter and genius, he would fain recall? Then, we must 
at once banish from our libraries the works of some of 
the very highest names in English literature. 

But there is deep wisdom and instruction in 
even those early works of George Sand which have 
been considered the most objectionable. We do not 
say that they are fit for indiscriminate reading by 
| youth. To understand them, one must have en- 
dured much sharp and bitter experience of the world. 
To sympathize with them thoroughly, one must have 
suffered in the tenderest part of our nature—in the 
affections. There is, in her early works, a piteous and 
| prolonged wail of agony—a breathed anguish of the 
tortured heart—a desperate struggling of a wronged 
} and outraged nature—a succession of pictures of fearful 
| social misery and torment, which we look upon as a 
kind of mental aliment not to be placed before the 
young and pure in heart, who have never known such 
sorrows as the writer herself has endured. But when 
we recognize in these writings, as the thinking and ob- 
servant mind cannot fail to do, the indignant protest of 
a noble woman against a false and vicious system,—a 
woman who has suffered, in her own person, the ‘worst 
of what she depicts; is it not right, we ask, that such 
things should be known, were it only as the first step 
towards a remedy, and as a means of awakening society 
from the indifference with which it has heretofore been 
accustomed to regard such monstrous wrong and 
injustice ? 





To understand the works of George Sand, and to | ® 
fully appreciate the deep lessons which they teach, it | 
is necessary that their readers should first know-some- | 
thing of her history, and the events, the trials, and | 
sufferings, of her past life ; of which her earlier works / 
may be considered as forming, through representations 
of fictitious characters, one long and vehement con- | 

s8Si Ott. i 


@ iiiarried name of George Sand is Madame Dude. | 


vatit—héf iii#iden name is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood 
flows in hef ¥éiiis; for her grandfather, by the mother’s 


side, was the celebrated Marechal Saxe, the son of | 
Aug his Il., of Poland. Her father, M. Dupin, was | 


a soldiét; one of the aides-de-camp of Marshal Murat, 
and died oi the field of battle, leaving his child 
Auroté aii orphiati; at an early age. She inherited a 
considerable Tah, and being left under the care of 
her graijdmother; who exercised little restraint over 
her, shé begat &Atly to develope that independence of 
charaétét; afd dééided intellectual bias, which were 





destined to &xércisé so important an influence over her | 


future 


tory. 


Shé was brought up in a fine old | 


country hotise; it the province of Berri, the wild and | 


beautiful seeneiy 
such iiatveéllous effect; in her numerous works. 
At the age 


M. Dudevant; with whom a mariage de convenance, 


Which she afterwards depicted with | 


Séventeen, Aurore Dupin was by her | 
friends provided With a husband, and handed over toa | 


as it is commonly called in France, was concluded. | 


Thesé mariages 


families. They p 
woman is simply ati afticle of barter; and while the 
fortune and estate 
fally enough estimated, 
have little or, no éoti 


th things as heart and soul 
ération in the matter. 


for her, with her gi 
regarded as but a part—shée stpeculg 
and he requiring absolute dbedience. * 

was young and beautiful; M. Dudevant was old and 
ill-favoured. 


stern discipline in his household. Servants, dogs, and 
horses, trembled at the sound of his voice. He was 
dull and prosy, emotionless, but impatient of cofitradic- 
tion, fond of money and personal comfort; ignorant 
and without sympathy for his kind, and though just 
according to the letter of the law, he was arbitrary 
and tyrannic as # despot. 

Yo such a man was thus united for life, by an ar- 
rangement iti which she had no part, a young being, 
warm, affectionate, high-spirited, and full of sympathy ; 


endowed with a great heart and soul, and with the very | 


highest capacities for happiness. There could be no 
sympathy or love between such natures ; and there was 
none. The living body bound side by side to a corpse, 
could scarcely present a more revolting picture. The 
soul of the woman must have been weighed down bya 
perpetual load of misery. Where the wife sought 
affection, she found indifference; where she craved 
sympathy, she met with contempt. She could be 
neither soul-mate nor help-mate to such a man. 

Eight years did this pair live together, during which 
time Madame Dudevant became the mother of two 


lovely children, Solange and Maurice, the society of | 


whom formed her chief solace in her misery. She 


é eoitvenance are the custom among | 
the higher classe’ thoughout France, half of their | 
marriages being meré business transactions between | 
_upon the supposition that | 


ié Gbiitracting parties are care- | 


The | 
young worian is handéd éver to the husband selected | 
8 and chattels, of which she is | 

protection, | 
urore Dupin | 


During some part of his life he had | 
been a soldier, and like most old soldiers; he enforced | 








sought occupation also in the relief of the sufferings of | 


the poor of her neighbourhood, by whom she was re- 
garded as a general benefactor. She supplied those who 
needed them with food, clothing, and medicines. But 
this could not relieve the tortures of her own heart ; and 
the crisis of her fate had now arrived. There are limits 
beyond which nature refuses to be violated. In indi- 
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viduals as in nations, there is always a point of rebel- 


B lion and revolt. At the very same time that the people 


of Paris were rising in rebellion against the despotism 
of their rulers, did this long suffering woman in like 
manner, after long strugglings, rise up against the 
despotism of her husband. She revolted, and quitted her 
married home, in the year 1830, leaving every thing 
behind but her children, whom M. Dudevant would not 
allow her to take with her, unless on condition of sur- 
rendering to him almost her -whole fortune, some 
| 500,000 francs. To preserve her independence and her 
children, she gave up this money to him. She went 
straight to Paris, there to commence writing for her 
own and her children’s bread, under the assumed name 
| of George Sand. 
| Here, then, we have the origin and the secret of 
| George Sand’s writings. After ‘a life of experiences so 
| bitter as hers have been, “ rose-water” romances were 
scarcely to be expected from her. The barbed arrow 
was still rankling in her heart, and she spoke what she 
felt, in words of bitterness and agony. The deep wrong 
inflicted on her ardent nature cried aloud for redress. 
The monstrous wickedness of the system by which she 
had been victimized, she found reproduced on every 
side, in cases similar to her own. Hence the vehement 
social scepticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, with 
which she assailed existing systems, in her earliest 
works—affording indications of a great mind, unsettled, 
desolate, and wretched, and of a great heart torn and 
bleeding from the bitter experiences of life. Such are 
the leading characteristics of Indiana, Valentine, and 
Lelia. These compositions we must regard, in no small 
degree, as the eloquent though painful confessions of 
her own life and experiences. 

It has been too hastily inferred, that because George 


Sand has poured out the whole hatred of her soul against 
Mercenary marriages and marriages of convenience, she 


is therefore the enemy of all marriage ! The authoress 
herself protests against such a misconstruction. In her 
Lettres d'un Voyageur—to us the most interesting of 
her works, as pregnant with the most exquisite descrip- 
tions of scenery and character, the ffnest criticisms on 
poetry and art, and as affording the closest insight into 
the inner lite of the writer,—she thus exclaims— 

“ Oh God, how sweet had been indissoluble ties, if a 
heart like my own had accepted them! Oh no! I was 
not made to be a poet ; I was made to love! It is the 
unhappiness of my destiny, it is the hatred of others, 
that has made me a traveller and an artist. I—I wished 
to live the human life. I had a heart; it has been torn 
with violence from my breast. They have left me only 
a head—a head full of noise and grief, of horrible re- 
collections, of images of mourning, of scenes of out- 
tage... . And because, in writing tales to gain the 
bread they refused me, the recollection of my misfor- 
tunes has crossed me—because I have dared to say that 
there are beings miserable in the marriage state, by 
treason of the weakness ordained for the wife, by reason 
of the brutality permitted to the husband, by reason of 
the infamies that society covers with a veil, and protects 
with a mantle of abuse,—they have declared me im- 
moral, they have treated me as if I were the enemy of 
the human race.” 

It must be confessed that the subjects of George 
Sand’s earlier works are almost forbidden ones in this 
country. By a kind of general consent, we turn 
from the consideration of that feeling or passion which 
forms the key to the social happiness of the great 
Inajority of human beings. Love—the primal neces- 
sity of the highest natures, and the great business of wo- 
man’s life—is excluded from all rational consideration, by 

mts and educators; and the besoin d’aimer is left to 
gratified according to whim or accident in most 
cases, or, as in that of Aurore Dupin, to be sacrificed to 
the mercenary arrangements of guardians and fortune- 











hunters. It is rare, however, that we find protests so 
eloquent as her’s against the barbarities of such a sys- 
tem, and pictures so agonizing of the phases of a pas- 
sion, over which she herself had so long brooded in 
secret—a passion in her unsatisfied, thwarted, and 
violated. Such representations as these are generally 
regarded by us as “immoral ;” for we are a marvellously 
moral people, great worshippers of propriety: and 
though thousands of miserable wrecks of womanhood 
may be daily seen cast about our streets, the victims of 
man’s inhumanity to the sex, we cannot yet persuade 
ourselves that it is necessary to do anything further 
than to shut our eyes perversely to the facts, and to go 
on comforting ourselves with the assurance that every- 
thing is provided for as it should be, and that we are, 
in all respects, a strictly moral and proper people. It 
was only right that a poet, a philanthropist, and a 
woman—one of the most deeply wronged of her sex— 
should startle us from our apathy in this respect ; not, 
by delineating pictures of illicit love and matrimonial 
infidelity, to make us feel toleration for such sins, but 
by furnishing us with representations of actual ex- 
istences, to make us start from such conditions with 
aversion and disgust. And it is a gross mistake to 
confound George Sand with the depraved writers of the 
Balzac, Janin, and Sue school; for she never makes 
vice beautiful—never rewards crime—never strews roses 
over corruption; virtue is by her always surrounded 
with the glory of art, and the blessedness of well-doing 
is represented as the highest aim and reward of life. 

To award to George Sand her proper meed of praise, 
and to palliate those defects in her writings to which (in 
common with those of every voluminous writer) they 
must in some respects be subject, we ought also to 
take into consideration the period at which she com- 
menced to write. It was a time of great social transition, 


“when society was in the throes of a political revolution. 


A fearful spawn of literary abortions, wild and un- 
natural, were being cast before the public. The literature 
of France struggled in a fermenting chaos of mingled 
beauty and corruption. The fictitious works then pub- 
lished exhibited a disregard of nature and truth, and 
were altogether defective in a generous faith in the good 
and the beautiful. Atthe same period an habitual vio- 
lation of the moral laws of our nature prevailed to a fear- 
ful extent in the social relationships of life. There were 
multitudes of sufferers from this latter cause; among 
whom was George Sand, who, breaking her cruel bonds, 
seized the pen and began to write for her subsistence. 
It was scarcely to be expected that, with a soul struggling 
under grief and trials of the heaviest kind, she should 
have remained calm and pure asanangel. She was 
excited, indignant, and passionate. Her faith in human 
goodness had been rudely shaken, and the most daring 
scepticism in existing social institutions was provoked 
in her mind. Still, after the good and the true in man 
and in nature, her great heart had longings infinite. 
In the works we have already named she poured out her 
soul and vented her indignation. Then came the period 
of reaction, of repose. Out of a faith in ruins, the seeds 
of good and of truth struggled again into being. The 
unquiet tossings of her troubled mind subsided, and 
hope, faith, and charity regained the ascendancy in her 
character. A new phasis in her history opened to view; 
and she now showed that, besides the’ poet's “ hate of 
hate, and scorn of scorn,” she had also “the love of 
love.” Nothing can be more different in tone and ten- 
dency than the earlier and the later writings of George 
Sand. They exhibit a rapidity of development and 
progress in the mind of the writer almost unexampled 
in literature. Her later works exhibit a catholicity of 
sentiment—a purity of feeling—a sympathy with the 
great and the good—a faith in the true—and an earnest 
devotion to the cause of human progress—unequalled, 
certainly not exceeded, by any writer of moderntimes. In 
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the Lettres dun Voyageur, André, Mauprat, Spiridian, 
Le Compagnon du Tour de France, and Le Meunier 
d Angibault, we have George Sand’s true genius fully 
displayed—and the representation exhibited of a mind 
in a state of gradual development and progress towards 
good—a progress which is going on even while we are 
writing these lines. 

George Sand, we have said, has a warm sympathy for 
the well-being and advancement of the mass of the 
people; and though belonging to the aristocracy by 
birth, she is sincerely attached to the democratic faith. 
She is closely allied by esteem and friendship with 
Pierre Leroux, L’Abbe Lammenais, and other men of 
the same views ; and devotes a large portion of her time 
to the advocacy of the interests of the people, in the 
columns of the Revue Indépendante, of which she is a 
joint proprietor with M. Leroux. She was also a regular 
contributor to La Monde, when that journal was under 
the direction of M. Lammenais. And George Sand has 
not only an earnest sympathy with the mass of the 
common people, but also a thorough knowledge of them. 
She depicts the life and character of the daily labourer 
with as much force and truth as she does that of the 
petit-maitre of the aristocratic class; and the common 
flower-girl as faithfully as the grand dame of the Revo- 
lution. She is as much at home in hitting off the 
character of Marcasse the ratcatcher in Mauprat, as in 
skétching the frivolous, maudlin Marquise de Raim- 
bault in Valentine. Her works constitute a series of con- 
summiate studies of character, life-like,breathing, natural. 
Her deliciously drawn Bianca Aldini in La Derniéve 
Aldini ; the rough old veterans of the Imperial Army 
in Jacques ; the picturesque beggar Cadoche, and the 
generous and healthy man of the people, Grand Simon, 
in Le Meunier d Angibault ; the vain and heartless 
Horace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in the novel of 
that name; the simple and devoted Jeanne; the strong- 
hearted and aspiring Pierre in La Compagnon; the 
strong-headed and practical Cardonnet in La Péche de 
M. Antoine; all these are pictures perfect of their kind, 
and exhibit a wonderful knowledge of character and 
acuteness of observation. 

A prominent feature in the more recent productions 
of George Sand, is her love and reverence for Art, which 
she regards as one of the great humanizers of man. It 
is not as a mere sickiy exotic in the halls of the great 
and the luxurious that she recognizes the true mission 
of Art, but as a daily dweller in the homes of the 
industrious and hard-working. Not less truthfully 
than beautifully does she say, in her exquisitely 
simple story of André, that, though “they tell us 
Poetry is dying, Poetry cannot dic. Had she but for 
place of sojourn the brain of one human being, there 
would still be ages of existence before her; for she 
would issue from thence, like the lava from a voleano, 
and strike out a path for herself amidst the dreariest 
realities. Though her temples be overthrown, and false 
gods worshipped among their ruins, she is still as im- 
mortal as the perfume of flowers, as the glory of the 
heavens. Banished from the high places of society, 
and rejected by the rich—shut out from the theatre, the 
church, the academy—she will take refuge with the 
citizen and mechanic, and she will intermingle herself 
with the simplest details of their daily life. Weary of 
uttering a language which the great no longer com- 
prehend, she will murmur in the ear of the humble 
words of affection and sympathy. And, in Germany, 
has she not already descended into the cellars of the 
tavern? has she not sat at the spinning-wheel? and 
cradled in her arms the infants of the poor? Are we 
to count for nothing all those living souls who possess 
her, who suffer and keep silence before men, but weep 
before the Almighty ’—-solitary voices, which surround 
the earth with an universal harmony, and are united in 
heaven—wandering gleams, which return, I know not 





to what mysterious star, perhaps to ancient Apollo’s self, 
to descend again and again upon earth, and nourish the 
divine and never-dying flame? If she produce no more 
great men, cannot she still produce good ones? Who 
can say that she shall not, in another generation, be a 
gentle and beneficent deity, and occupy the throne of 
the doubt and despair by which ours is held fast? * * * 
Before we can doom Poetry to death—before we can 
carry her on her bier—we must tear up from earth the 
last lingering flower of which a Genevieve makes her 
nosegays. For she, too, was a poet. Believe me, there 
are, in the depths of the most sombre ruins, among the 
ranks of the least fortunate, many existences which are 
wound up without having produced so little as a sonnet, 
and which are still glorious poems.” 

Her latest published works exhibit George Sand’s 
progressive mind at work upon a new subject ; that of 
co-operative efforts among the working classes for the 
improvement of their general condition. She would lift 
labour from a position of degradation, and make it the 
commander instead of the slave of the world. She 
earnestly and eloquently preaches the great gospel of 
Work. This forms the leading idea of one of her last 
and best works, Le Meunier d' Angibault. George Sand 
has no respect for any industry but that of a beneficent 
kind : the destructive industry of the warrior has no 
charms for her; and unlike her countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, she is not dazzled by the false glory, nor 
does she idolize the carnage of Napoleon. - She rejects 
the word “great,” as applied to that “ destructive 
machine.” 

“Call them what you please” (she says, in one of her 
Lettres d'un Voyageur); “good men are the only men 
whom I esteem, for whom I have any affection, and 


whom I would wish to-register in the calendar of human | 
I should enrol there the humblest, the most | 


greatness. 


ignorant, from the Abbé of Saint Pierre, with his system | 


of universal peace, to Father Enfantin, with his ridicu- | 
lous dress and fantastic Utopia ; all those who, to some | 


abilities, have joined conscientious studies, patient re- 
flections, sacrifices or labours destined to render man | 


better, or less wretched. I should be indulgent to those | 
errors, to the meannesses of our condition, more or less | 


prominent in them ; I should forgive their many faults, | 


as was done to Magdalen, if they had loved much. But |m 
those whose intent is cold and haughty,—those lofty | 


men, who build for their glory, and not for our hap- | 
piness,—those legislators, who empurple the world and 


oppress the people to gain an extended territory, and | 


there erect immense edifices,—who are moved neither | i 


by the tears of women, nor the starvation of the aged, 


nor the fatal ignorance in which the children are reared | 


—those men who seek nothing but their personal 
grandeur, and who fancy they have made a nation great, 
because they have made it active, ambitious, and vain 
as themselves,—I disown them; I erase them from 
my tablet; J inscribe our curé in the place of 
Napoleon. 

Such is the truly Christian philosophy of George 


Sand’s later writings; such, in her own words, are the | 


principles she is now zealously engaged in inculcating. 


It would be beside our purpose to enter into any cri- | 


tical notice of her several works, or to point out, what 
is now generally admitted, the beauty and brilliancy of 
her style. A juster appreciation of the writings of this 
great woman, is now rapidly extending among us; the 
last evidence of which was the admirably written critique 
in the Spectator of a few weeks back, by one evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. At some | 
future time we may take an opportunity of adding 
the above rapid sketch, in which nothing has been jj 
attempted beyond an indication of the variety and 
power of the genius which is now, through Miss Hays’ 
able translation, on the eve of enriching our stores of | 
literature. 
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THE INDIAN SOMNAMBULE. 
BY JOHN A. HERAUD, 


“¢ Booxs—dreams, are each a world.’—So says Words- 
worth: and they are so, my dear Horatio!” said I, 
repeating the words of the bard of Rydal Mount, with 
peculiar emphasis. 

“Tam not quite sure,” said Horatio, “that I under- 
|| stand the proposition; there is some mysticism, I 
| apprehend, in asserting that either is ‘a world :’ but, 

however this may be, books and dreams are, I confess, 
sometimes alike. Some books are filled with dreams ; 
—a few, of the better sort, contain facts.” 

“ Pacts !” ejaculated I, involuntarily ; “ facts! How 
frequently have I dreamed over such volumes. Nota 
fact but suggests a principle—and that once suggested, 
what a family of facts rush to its banner, and claim it 
as their common standard! My mind always gets in 
| this manner so crowded, that I can never turn over a 
page of your book of facts. A single statement sets me 

dreaming for an hour.” 
| “Your day dreams,” said Horatio, “ may perhaps 
serve to explain your night dreams. The chain of your 
reverie, however long, is composed of links supplied by 
memory. Experience is the basis of dreaming, as well 
as we eye ng 

* Yet,” said I, smiling, “ there are more things in 


B heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your 


philosophy.” 

| “ My philosophy !” exclaimed Horatio; “ why that 
|| tndue emphasis? Is there a philosophy of which .ex- 
| perience is not the basis?” 
“0, yes,” I rejoined ; “ read Madame de Stael’s book on 


| Germany, orany other popular manual of Germansystems, 


| and you will find that there yet now exist, as of old, 
| both a Platonic and Aristotelian side to philosophy. 


im But you, I remember, study science, and, therefore, your 


| views are necessarily one-sided.—Nay, don’t speak ; for 
I have a story to tell you—a fact, far stranger than 
fiction, yet true, 1 can assure you. It goes to show that 
dreaming is, sometimes, at least, independent of previous 
knowledge. 
“ The wonderful event of which I am about to speak 
happened in the East Indies, and was the subject of a 


I judicial inquiry. I have the account in the handwriting 


of a gentleman officially engaged init. I have no doubt 
that he would readily consent to my giving publicity to 
im it; though I know not where now to find him—nor, 
| indeed, whether he be living. 
| “The Hindus, I must tell you, have a custom of 
| Placing such of their children as they design for re- 
ligious duties under the tuition of a Giri, whose ascetic 
habits generally beget in the popular mind a reputation 
for sanctity. To such a professor of piety, named Gwin- 
dah, inhabiting a certain cell, near the great temple of 
Mahades, a coppersmith, who resided in a small village 
in the Deccan, brought his only child—a boy, of twelve 
years of age. The recluse, without reluctance, under- 
took to instruct the youth in the mysteries of the 
Hindu religion. Thenceforth, accordingly, it was the 
daily custom of Buckshoo—-such was the name of the 
lad—to visit the Giri’s cell. Mid-day and evening he 
returned home for his meals and rest. Great was the 
Joy of his pgrents, but greatest was that of his mother. 
“ But the joy of the mother, alas! was not unmingled 
with pride and vanity. These she ostentatiously dis- 
played, not only in the cleanliness with which she sent 
the lad Buckshoo to his daily task, but in the ornaments 
With which she decorated his person. The boy repaid 
her affectionate anxiety by his assiduous attention to 
the teaching of the ascetic. To reward him again in 
teturn, she besought his father for a pair of golden 
bangles (solid rings for the wrists), and to her request, 





in a fatal moment, the opulent coppersmith consented. 
Earlier to his preceptor’s cell than wont the youth went, 
rejoicing in his new acquisitions. He never returned. 

“What had become of the much cherished-——much 
adorned—and now much lamented boy? The Gard 
declared that, at the usual hour, his pupil had quitted 
his cell—_and the Patail, (chief officer of the village,) 
having reported the affair to the Collector, in consequence 
of which full inquiry was made, received for answer, 
that no traces of his fate after many weeks had been 
discovered.” 

“ O, I see it all,” said Horatio ; “ it is a case similar 
to Corder and Maria Martin. The mother’s thoughts 
were haunted night and day with the thought of her 
lost boy, and consequently she dreamed of him, and in 
her dream some mental suggestion, due to the association 
of ideas, led to the discovery of his murder.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “ your interruption, Horatio, is 
amusing—but does not exactly anticipate the ultimate 
issues of this extraordinary occurrence. 

“ The village had almost forgotten the cireumstance— 
the parents had consoled themselves as well as they 
might, and sought a remedy for their loss and sorrow 
in pious resignation. In the course of time two 
strangers came to, and sojourned for a while in, the 
village—a man and his wife. Neither of the parties 
seemed very amiable—the former proved himself a 
brute, for on one occasion of a dispute between them, 
he beat his wife unmercifully. Alarmed for her life, 
and escaping from his severe chastisement, she threw 
herself upon her bed, and soon, it appears, found refuge 
from her grief and pain in sleep. O blessed Sleep ! 
what a friend art thou to the distressed ;—only Death, 
whom thou picturest so well, a better !—But to proceed. 

“The dastardly husband had fled, and the indignant 
neighbours were assembled around the couch of the 
wronged, the oppressed,—the sleeping. Anon, they 
were both terrified and astonished, for the poor sleeping 
woman sat upright in her bed, and raved ;—and, still 
more marvellous, her ravings concerned Buckshoo, the 
lost son of the coppersmith. 

“Instantly they sent for the Patail of the village. 
He soon came; and to his questions it was found that 
the woman, though still in deep sleep, readily answered, 
‘ Buckshoo, the coppersmith’s son,’ said she ‘ was 
murdered by the Gira, Gwindah. For the bangles of 
gold he had cut off the boy’s arms at the wrists. The 
bangles he had sold for seventy rupees, and taken the 
money to an oilman’s wife, who had hidden it under a 
mat in an inner room.’ Having said this, to the still 
greater surprise and consternation of the witnesses, the 
sleeping woman undertook to show them the way to the 
oilman’s house, and point out the spot where the money 
was concealed. All presentconsented. She then arose, 
and walked, with her finger pointed in the direction in 
which she was to go, followed by more than twenty 
persons, through the village. 

“ At length she entered the house of an oilman, and 
pointed to the door of the inner chamber, which, by 
order of the Patail, was opened. There, under the mat, 
were hidden the seventy rupees, which, as the oilman’s 
wife confessed, were brought by Gwindah Giri, and there 
by him deposited. 

“It was now thatthe Patail perceived that the sleeping 
woman was in a sort of trance, from which he began to 
fear that she might soon awaken. Anxious to as- 
certain what had become of the poor boy, he lost no 
time in inquiring of the somnambule, what the Gard 
had done with the body of the youth? ‘ H e threwit,’ 
she replied, ‘ into the large well on the road side, three 
miles distant.’ Having said this, she again led the 
way, on her return home; when arrived there, she went 
again to bed, and slept till morning.” 

Again, Horatio interrupts the narrative. ‘On her 
awaking next day, of course, a full explanation ensued. 
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She knew all the parties and the circumstances, and had 
babbled in her sleep what in her waking state she was 
well acquainted with, but, for obvious motives, was 
instructed to be silent upon.” 

“ No, my dear Horatio!” was my rejoinder. “ The 
informant on whose testimony I rely was engaged on 
the trial that consequently took place. It seems that 
when repeatedly questioned on the morrow, the poor 
woman only replied, ‘ Mullah Taowk n’hue’ — (J 
have no knowledge.) She was informed that she 
had pointed out the oilman’s house—the place of con- 
cealment—the mat—the money. To all this, however, 
she responded, ‘ Did I?’—with a look of ignorant 
wonder. The well, of course, was searched. The body 
of the poor lad, Buckshoo, was found—mutilated in the 
manner des:ribed—the hands cut off, and the golden 
ornaments removed. The Gira pleaded not guilty, but 
refused all further explanation. 

“'The Patail had omitted to inquire of the poor 
woman during her trance, to whom the Gird had sold 
the bangles. He now endeavoured to supply this 
material omission in the evidence by putting questions 
to her on the subject in her waking state. In vain. 
The oracle was dumb. The illumination by which she 
had been informed had now ‘ faded into the light of 
common day.’ Other evidence was sought, but all 
endeavours were fruitless. There was little moral doubt 
of the Gird’s guilt; but full legal proof was wanting. 
The Giri was tried; but scanned. The chief com- 
missioner of the Deccan, to whom the case was ultimately 
referred, decided that the life of a Girt was ‘not to be 
taken on the unsupported testimony of a Dream.’ ” 

“Tn my opinion,” said Horatio, “avery just decision. 
For my part I do not believe in such stories.” 

“The proof of this one is contained in the official 
documents in the hands of the chief commissioner. 
The examination of the witnesses on the trial was 
taken in the Maharatta language, and translated for his 
use.” 


——~<p>— 


JUST INSTINCT AND BRUTE REASON.! 
BY A MANCHESTER OPERATIVE. 


Keen Hawk, on that old elm-bough gravely sitting, 
Tearing that singing-bird with desperate skill, 

Great Nature says that what thou dost is fitting— 
Through instinct, and for hunger, thou dost kill. 


Rend thou the yet warm flesh, ‘tis thy vocation ; 
Mind thou hast none—nor dost thou torture mind : 
Nay, thou, no doubt, art gentle in thy station, 
And, when thou killest, art most promptly kind. 


On other tribes the lightning of thy pinion 
Flashing descends—nor always on the weak : 

In other Hawks, the mates of thy dominion, 
Thou dost not flesh thy talons and thy beak. 


O, natural Hawk, our lords of wheels and spindles 
Gorge as it grows the liver of their kind: 

Once in their clutch, both mind and body dwindles— 
For Gain to Mercy is both deaf and blind. 


O, instinct there is none—nor show of reason, 
But outrage gross on God and Nature’s plan, 
With rarest gifts in blasphemy and treason, 
That Man, the souled, should piecemeal murder Man. 





() Our Operative is severe, but perhaps’ his sufferings are, 
and for misery we must make ample allowance. At all events, 
he is @ poet, and poets “learn in suffering.” —Eps, 





PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILIIAM B. GARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Il.— Depenpence or Lire on Heat. 


Tue absolute necessity of Heat, as a condition on 
which the activity of every living being is dependent, 
appears to have been recognized in the earliest ages of 
Man’s history ; for we find the notion of an Elementary 
Fire—the soul of the world, the formative and conserva- 
tive Power of all nature—constituting a fundamental 
tenet in the most ancient religious and philosophical 
creeds of Egypt and India; whence it was transmitted 


to the learned of Greece and Rome, who embodied it in | 
their systems of divinity, and taught it in their acade- | 


mies of wisdom: The Sun, the centre of the genial 


warmth that enlivens our earth (and naturally supposed | 
by the ancients to be the only such centre), was wor- | 
shipped by almost every nation of antiquity as the | 


immediate source of the life and energy of the whole 
universe; and the fable of Prometheus, who is said by 


the poets to have vivified his clay statues by fire stolen | 
from the Sun’s chariot, is evidently a mythical repre- | 


sentation of the popular ideas respecting the life-giving 


powers of ourgreat luminary. By the celebrated ancient | 


physician, Hippocrates, it was maintained that Ele 
mentary Fire is the cause of the perpetual motion 
throughout the universe; that it resides in all matter, 


producing an endless variety of effects, according to | 
fixed and definite laws; and that, when united with | 








organized bodies, it constitutes their animating prin- | 


ciple. 


The Parsees of the present day, among whom | 


the ancient doctrines of Zoroaster (born 589 B.c.) are | 


still held, adore the Sun as the agent by which the 
Good Spirit of the Universe sheds his Divine influence 


over the whole, and perpetuates the works of his | 
creation; and when they perform their devotions in | 


their temples, they turn towards the sacred fire which 
burns upon the altar. In much of our ordinary lan- 
guage, the idea df the dependence of Life upon Heat is 
embodied ; thus “vital spark,” “lamp of life,” “ fire of 
genius,” are expressions in which literal truth and 
poetic imagery are remarkably combined. As this is 
one of the few cases of the conformity of popular and 
traditionary belief with the results of accurate scientific 
investigation, it might seem unnecessary to dwell at 
any length upon the subject. But there is a vagueness 
about the notions current respecting it, which needs to 
be removed ; and it will be found of great importance to 
our subsequent inquiries, that the ideas entertained 
with regard to the dependence of Life upon Heat should 
be of the most definite character. 

In order to acquire these most readily, we cannot do 
better than turn our attention for a moment to the con- 
dition of a factory, whose moving power is supplied by 
a Steam-Engine. The varied and complicated opera- 
tions which were going on in full activity in its various 
apartments, are all brought to a stand so soon as the 
expiring heat of the furnace beneath the boiler can no 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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longer generate the steam, whose expansive force is the | 


prime mover of all. 
the noisy power-looms, the flying lathes, the thundering 
hammers, the steadily-traversing planing-tables,—all 
the wonderful instruments whose combined action 
makes up what we may call the Life of the whole con- 
cern,—become as motionless and inert as when they 
were first erected within its walls. 
that after an interval of repose we find everything 80 
prepared, that, by the simple application of a lignted 
match, the fire should burn and the water should be 
made to boil; the rising steam slowly lifts the huge 
piston through the length of the cylinder; the vast 











The myriads of whirling spindles, | 


But let us suppose | 
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| beam turns upon its massive supports, and the gigantic 
|| fly-wheel es an effort to turn. After a laborious 
| heave, the valves are reversed, the piston slowly des- 
cends, the wheel completes its revolution, and the 
whole machine then comes into regular action. The 
valves commence their unassisted play; the piston per- 
‘forms its measured ascent and descent with_a sort of 
majestic dignity; the ponderous beam oscillating over- 
head communicates its motion to the enormous wheel of 
solid iron, which when at rest seemed immoveable; and 
power is transferred and distributed by the revolving 
shaft to the various machines connected with it. The 
myriad spindles fly round with their noisy whirr, 
spinning miles of in each minute of their revolu- 
tion; the loud clacking of the power-looms announces 
that they too are again at work in converting the yarn 
into woven fabrics, whose amount might be reckoned 
by the acre, after a single day’s production; whilst the 
clang of the hammers, the shriller sounds of the whirling 
lathes, and the harsh grating of the steel plane which 
is smoothing a piece of iron as if it were a wooden 
board, make it known that the repairing processes, by 
which the machinery itself is kept in working order, 
are in renewed operation, to make good the effects of 
the continual wear to which it is subjected. 

Now, if we should-happen to meet, during a winter 
walk, with a snake, a lizard, or a toad, reduced to a state 
of torpidity by the frost, we have an almost exact pa- 
rallel with the state of the factory brought to rest for 
want of fuel, Every one of the numerous changes, 
which together make up its life, is at a complete stand. 
The heart has ceased to beat; the blood no. longer 
moves through the countless channels which convey it 
into every texture of the body; the play of the lungs 
is suspended ; all consciousness is lost; no movement 
of any kind indicates the feeblest animation. But the 
creature is not dead, All the complex mechanism of its 
fabric is in perfect working-order, and needs but the 
stimulus of Heat to set it im action. Bring the body 
into an atmosphere of moderate warmth, and in no 
long time it will show signs of life and activity. The 
heart begins to pulsate; the blood to circulate; the 
lungs to take in and breathe out air; the brain to 
Tecelve sensations ; the muscles to execute motions; and 
the whole interior of the fabric, if we could scrutinize 
every part of its substance, would be found to be in a 
condition of incessant activity. This activity can be 
no more estimated by what we see with our eyes alone, 
than the operations of a factory can be understood by 
standing on its outside,—looking at the occasional 
opening of the doors to admit coal, iron, or cotton, or 
to allow the egress of bales of calico or hanks of yarn, 
—and watching the smoke as it issues from the chimney. 
These are only the indications of what is going on 
within; and the varied changes which the materials 
undergo before we sce them again under other forms, 
can only be understood by tracing them step by step as 
they are transferred from one machine to another, and 
by studying each part of the process to which they are 
subjected. This it will be our object to do hereafter, in 
regard to the operations of the living body; at present 
We shall pursue the inquiry into the dependence of all 
these operations upon Heat ; with the view of showing 
that it is one of the most comprehensive of all those 
Laws of Life which it is the business of the Physiologist 
to ascertain ; and that although Man and the higher 
animals might seem to be in some degree excepted from 
its influence (being able to maintain themselves in the 
widest extremes of climate), the activity of their mental 
and bodily functions is even more closely connected 
with its agency than it is among those lower tribes, 
Whose dependence upon Heat seems to be more im- 
mediate. 

[t is. necessary to,make a distinction at the outset 
between those living beings which are able to produce 








heat within themselves, thus making up for the defi- 
ciency of external warmth,—and those which have no 
such power, the internal heat of their bodies varying 
with that of the air or water in which they live. ‘Lhe 
former group includes a comparatively small number of 
Animals,—namely Man and other Mammalia (or animals 
which suckle their young), together with Birds ; these are 
called warm-blooded. ‘Yo the latter belong the entire 
remainder of the Animal kingdom, which are termed 
cold-blooded ; and the whole of the Vegetable. 
the general law is applicable, that the actions of Life are 
just as much dependent upon ucertain amount of Heat, 
as are the operations of a Factory which is worked by a 
Steam-engine, And just as different liquids boil at difier- 
ent temperatures (oil and mercury requiring a greater 
heat than water, whilst spirit of wine and ether rise in 
vapour with much less), so do we find that different Plants 
and Animals flourish best in different degrees of warmth. 
But the vital activity of Plants and cold-blooded 
Animals is entirely dependent upon the temperature 


of the air or water which they inhabit; whilst that of | 


warm-blooded Animals is in great degree independent 
of it, the requisite warmth being generated by certain 
changes in the interior of their own bodies. 

The influence of Heat upon Vital Activity is attested 
ona large scale by the striking contrast between the 
dreary barrenness of Polar regions, and the luxuriant 
richness of 'l'ropical countries, where almost every spot 
teems with animal and vegetable life. We need not be- 
come travellers, however, to see the evidence of this 
fact; for the alternation of winter and summer in Tem- 
perate climates brings under our own view (though in a 
somewhat modified degree) the opposite conditions of 
these two extreme cases. ‘The effect of the withdrawal 
of Heat is most obvious in the Vegetable kingdom ; since 
we have constantly before us during winter the re- 
semblance of actual death, in the ieafless branches 
which a few weeks before were covered with luxuriant 
verdure. And if we could inspect the condition of the 
interior of the structure, we should find the whole of its 
wonderful apparatus in a state of complete inactivity, 
whenever the temperature of the sir ialls to near the 
freezing point. But with every slight return of warmth, 
such as usually intervenes between successive frosts, 
there is a slight renewal of activity. This is not at 
once manifested by any outward sign; but it is found, 
by examination of the leaf-buds from time to time, that 
they thus undergo a gradual preparation during the 
winter season, so as to be ready to start into full de- 
velopment with the returning steady warmth of spring. 
And if we observe what is going on in the interior of 
the stem and branches, we find that with every bright 
warm day of winter there is an upward motion of the 
sap, which affords the requisite materials for the growth 
that is taking place at their extremities. 

It is not only by the course of the natural order of the 
Seasons, that the influence of Heat upon Vegetable life is 
made apparent ; for experimental illustrations of it are 
daily in progress, The Gardener, by artificial warmth, 
is not only enabled to rear with success the plants of 
tropical climates, whose constitution would not bear ex- 
posure to the chilling influence of our winter; but he 
can also in some degree invert the order of the seasons, 
and produce both blossom and fruit from the plants of 
our own country, when all around seems dead. Perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the effect of this agent 
is shown, when a branch of a vine or some other tree 
standing in the open air is trained into a hot-house 
during the winter. The buds expand and begin to 
open, and gradually the leaves are put forth and perform 
all their operations with due activity; whilst the stem 
and branches without, encrusted with snow and ice, are 
in a state of death-like torpidity. 

As Plants are thus wholly dependent upon the tem- 
perature of the air for the supply of Heat necessary for 
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their growth, many regions must have been devoid of 
Vegetable life altogether, if there were not a remarkable 
adaptation in the wants of the different species to the 
various degrees of temperature of the habitations pre- 
pared for them. Thus we see the plants of the Cactus 
(Prickly-pear) and Euphorbia (Spurge) tribes attaching 
themselves to the surface of the most arid rocks in tro- 
pical regions, luxuriating as it would seem in the full 
glare of the vertical sun, and laying up in 'theirsuccu- 
lent tissues a store of moisture from the periodical rains, 
| of which even a long-continued drought is not sufficient 
| to deprive them. The Orchideous tribe, whose greatest 
development’ occurs in the same zone, find the ‘most 
congenial habitation in the depths of the tangled forests ; 
where, with scarcely an inferior amount of heat, they 
have the advantage of a moister atmosphere, caused by 
the exhalations of the trees on which they cling. The 
majestic Tree-Fern, again, reaches its full development 
in the smaller islands of the tropical ocean ; where, with 
a moist atmosphere, it can secure a greater equality of 
temperature than is to be met with in the interior of the 
vast continents of the torrid zone. None of these plants 
will grow elsewhere, unless the conditions they require 
as regards heat and moisture are afforded to them with 
the greatest exactness. On the other hand, there are some 
forms of Vegetation which seem to luxuriate in degrees 
of cold that are fatal to most others. Thus the humble 
Lichen, which serves as the winter food of the Rein- 
deer, and thus indirectly becomes the means of support- 
ing myriads of Human families during that long and 
dreary season, spreads itself over the ground when 
thickly covered with snow; and extensive tracts of 
polar ice are occasionally seen to be coloured with a thin 
film of a bright red hue, known as “red snow,” which 
is shown by microscopic examination to consist of one 
of the humblest species of Plants, endowed with the 
power not merely of growth but of rapid multiplication 
under circumstances that would most effectually check 
almost every other action of Vegetable Life. This dif- 
ference in the temperature, which is congenial to different 
species of Plants, is seen not merely when we pass 
in imagination from the Equator to the Pole, but may 
be observed also among the commonest native plants of 
our own country ; thus the Chickweed and Groundsel are 
well known to grow at a temperature a little above the 
freezing point, whilst the Nettles, Mallows, and other 
weeds around them remain torpid. 

The influence of external heat and cold upon that 
largé portion of the Animal kingdom in which there 
is no internal heat-producing power, is quite as de- 
cided; but, from various causes, it does not force itself 
so much upon our attention. We have not constantly 
before us in winter their apparently inanimate forms, 
reminding us of their past activity, and calling us to 
witness their death-like torpor. But if we could follow 
the Tortoises and Lizards, the Snakes and Toads, 
the Frogs and Newts, the Insects and Spiders, the 
Snails and Slugs, the Worms and Leeches, to their 
winter retreats, we should find them allin a state of 
inactivity corresponding to that of the leafless trunk. 
It is not merely that they are insensible and have lost 
their power of motion, as in profound sleep ; for all the 
actions of growth are completely checked ; and there 
seems to be no limit to the period during which they 
may be thus suspended. Thus a celebrated Italian 
physiologist, Spallanzani, kept frogs, salamanders, 
and snakes, for three years and a half in an ice-house ; 
during which time they remained in a state of perfect 
torpidity ; and yet they were immediately reanimated 
by exposure to a warm atmosphere. The aquatic tribes 
are seldom reduced to the same inactivity, since the whole 
mass of the water in which they dwell is rarely frozen, 
and they are for the most part adapted to sustain life 
in a temperature but little above the freezing-point, so 
long as the liquid is uncongealed around them. But 





Fishes have been sometimes found completely enclosed in 
ice, and as hard as the solid mass around them ; yet on 
being gradually thawed, they have resumed their 
activity, and shown themselves to be not at all the | 
worse for their imprisonment. There are many other 
less-known inhabitants of the waters of our pools, lakes, 
rivers, and seas, of which'the same may be said. 

The influence of Cold and Heat upon the develop- 
ment of Insects has been fully substantiated by nu- 
merous experiments. Many insects do not lay their 
eggs until the autumn, when the activity of vegeta- 
tion has nearly ceased; and these eggs remain un- 
developed during the entire winter, until the warmth 
of the returning spring arouses into life the vegetation 
on which the caterpillars are to be supported ; yet, at 
any period of the winter, the eggs may be hatched, 
and the larvee (caterpillars or maggots) made to come 
forth fully formed, by the agency of artificial heat. The 
time required for the change of the larve into the 
perfect insect, too, varies according to the temperature 
of the air; thus the celebrated French Entomologist, 
Reaumur, found that the metamorphosis of a Butter- 
fly, which would not have naturally come forth until 
May, might be caused to take place in the depth of | 
winter, by the agency of artificial heat continued fora 
fortnight ; whilst on the other hand, the change might 
be delayed for a whole year beyond the usual time, by 
the prolonged influence of a cold atmosphere.—The 
dependence of the development of the Chick within 
the Bird’s egg, upon a supply of warmth afforded to | 
it, either by the body of its parent or by some ar- | 
tificial means, is well known. If this supply be sus- | 
pended for a short time, and the egg be merely cooled _ 
down to the ordinary temperature of the air, all the | 
processes which are concerned in the manufacture (if | 
we may so speak) of the various parts of the fabric are | 
as completely checked as they are in the eggs of insects, 
etc., when exposed to a much severer cold; and a very 
short continuance of this chilling influence is sufficient 
to destroy the vitality of the contained embryo ; so that 
its activity does not return with a renewal of the warmth. 
This is an illustration of the general fact, that the life of 
the higher animals is more closely dependent upon an 
uninterrupted supply of a considerable degree of heat, 
than is that of the lower; although they are more 
independent of external temperature, being able to 
generate heat within their own bodies. Thete are some 
curious features in the instinct of Birds, which show | 
how they are directed to afford to their eggs the warmth 
of their own bodies, only when that of the sun and air 
are not enough. The Ostrich has been observed not to 
sit upon its eggs by day, unless the sun is obscured and 
the air is cool; and even in the warm nights beneath 
the Equator, the parent is enabled to leave’ them ‘to be 
developed by the heat of the sand in which they are 
buried : butin the cooler parts of the regions which this 
bird inhabits, it builds a more regular nest, and sits 
upon its eggs more constantly. A Fly-catcher, which 
built its nest in a hot-house in this country during 
several successive years, was observed to quit its eggs 
when the temperature of the air was high, and to resume 
its place when the warmth of the air was no longer suffi- 
cient to develope them. And the Tallegalla,acuriousbird | 
of New Holland, is directed by its remarkable instinct, | 
not to sit upon its eggs, but to construct a sort of hot- 
bed of decaying vegetable matter, which: shall afford 
warmth enough to bring them to maturity. 

These facts will show the universal operation of Heat 
on the living fabric; and are sufficient to justify the 
comparison with which we started. In the sueceed- 
ing paper, the peculiar condition of Man and the 
warm-blooded animals will be explained; and some 
important practical truths will be deduced from the 
satisfactory acquaintance with it, which has been 
recently attained. 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—MARCH. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Sprixe is come! She may, perhaps, be at first mis- 
taken for Winter. She may not at once have taken 
off her travelling garb and rough wrappings, but here 
she is. As she begins to throw off one dark and shaggy 
| habiliment after another, we see not our old-fashioned 
| friend Winter, with his hardy, wrinkled face, and his keen 
eye, full of cutting jokes, and those horny hands that, 


} in his mere playfulness, nipped us mercilessly by the 
| ear, and often by the nose; but we descry the graceful 
| form of the gentle and gracious Spring. We feel the 
thrill of her presence, knowing all the beauty and the 
love that she brings with her. 


Spring is come! It is March; rough, yet pleasant, 
vigorous and piping March. It is the month of life, of 
strength, and hope. We shall soon hear his voice, and 
“the sound of his going in the tops of the trees.” His 
gales will come rushing and sounding over forest and lea, 
and shake the old trees about our houses with a merry 
strength; oh! how different to the solemn fitfulness 
of Autumn, or the wild wrath of Winter; and we 
shall lie in our beds at midnight—and shall we not? 
—pray for safety to the thousands of our fellow men 


H| ab sea, 


People are all eager to be at work in their gardens. The 
earth turns up fresh and mellow, and there is a beauty 
in its very blackness that charms the eye. Flowers are 
fast springing. in the borders, generally of a delicate 
and poetic beauty, as the Alpine violet, the dogtooth 
Violet, daffodils, hyacinths, squills and saxifrages : the 
snowdrop still lifts its graceful head, and the taller 
snowflake comes forth. Almond trees blossom, a brilliant 
> eta while the trees are yet leafless. The tacamahac 

ows its long catkins; the mezereon exhibits its clus- 
tered blossoms, and the first red China rose unfolds itself 
to the fresh air. 

In the woods and on warm banks how delightful it is 
to see green things vigorously bursting through the 
mould, and sweet flowers nodding to us as old friends. 
Coltsfoot and cardamine embellish old fallows and green 
moist meadows ; the Star of Bethlehem gleams in woods 
and shady places; the celandine and kingeup glow in 
all their golden lustre, the daisy once more greets us, 
and the crocus spreads like a purple flood over those 
meadows which it has beautified for ages. Such are 
those near Nottingham. But above all the favourites 
of the field the violet, white or purple, now diffuses its 





sweetness under our hedges and along the banks which 
we have known from our boyhood. And how many 
scenes of that happy childhood does the first sight of 
them recall! How the mind flies back to spots which 
we may, perhaps, never again visit, and where they who 
made so much of the delight of those years have long 
ceased to exist ! 

Still to the very last, spite of sorrow and care, and 
desolating memories, spring and the first violets bring 
their poetry with them all the world over. With what 
eagerness, as of children, do the Germans set forth, in 
groups or alone, to hunt for the first March violets ; 
through woods and vineyards, overhanging far-stretching 
scenes, do they go, knowing of old where the purple 
stranger first appears; but the boys have been as surely 
before them, and meet them with their little odorous 
bouquets at all turns and corners. 

Well! a thousand welcomes to Spring, though she 
cannot bring back with all her flowers the flower of our 
youth; though she cannot, with all her poetry, bring 
back the poetry of early love; though she cannot 
repaint the rose on cheeks that are pillowed beneath 
the yew; or enable us to offer the first-gathered violets 
to the dear souls who are in Heaven. Yet she brings 
joy to the earth still. The bees are once more out; the 

re runs, forgetting her fears, across the verdant fields ; 
the harmless snake comes forth, and basks on the prim- 
rose bank. All nature is full of motion. The fowls of 
the farm-yard lay; the pheasants créw in the copse; 
the ringdove coos; the linnet and the goldfinch sing; 
and man is busy at fence and drain; is ploughing 
and sowing, and ‘pruning and planting, while he talks 
of the good years gone, and hopes for more. Spring 
stirs everything with her influence ;—the depths of the 
soil, and the depths of the heart; and makes us, more 
than all other seasons, in love with life, and full of 
longings after those that are dear to us in time and 
eternity. It is then that we are most sad, yet happy; 
most tearful and prayerful; most haunted by memory, 
and discursive in hope. We live more lovingly, in 
the past, the present, and the future. There is a 
spring in the spirit as in nature: and the soul puts 
forth all its buds of anticipation, its most delicate 
blossoms of affection; and every leaf of a higher or 
tenderer consciousness in our nature unfolds itself, and 
we find that—God and Heaven are not far off! 
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Literary Notices. 


The Battle of Nibley Green. From the MSS. of a 
Templar; with a Preface, Notes, and other Poems. 
By J. B. Kineton. London: Henry Colburn. 


Accorpine to the often repeated fiction of poets and 
romancists, the author tells us that in his chambers in 
the Temple 


Searching ancient records lately, 
Tn a dusty nook he found 

An old volume tall and stately, 
Tron-clasped and parchment-bound ; 


and that this said volume, written in Law French, con- 
tained in part the legend of the Battle of Nibley Green, 
which he, not having a great deal to do in his. profes- 
sion, put into a modern dress, and has here presented 
to the reader. Be it so; wonderful things are some- 
times discovered in those same old chambers about the 
Temple, not the least wonderful being that of the 
genuine poet. By a subtle alchymy the rarest spirit 
of poetry is extracted from the dryest study of the law; 
and beneath the gown and wig is shrouded the poet 
with his divine insight into inward and outward things ; 
his large capacity of love and sympathy ; his sense of 
the beautiful and the true; his brotherhood with man, 
and his communion with the spirit of God in all its 
revelations. 

To say nothing of Scott, we need only mention Barry 
Cornwali, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and that good lawyer 
in Chancery-lane, who bears the assumed name of 
Nicholas Thirning Moile, whose State Trials contain 
some of the most magnificent poetry of the age, and of 
whose so-called drama of Cicero we spoke in our 
last number. To this already-established list of 
lawyer-poets, we must now add a new name, that of 
J. B. Kington, who, independently of this legend of 
the battle, gives us other poems of so exquisite a cha- 
racter, as at once to establish his reputation as a poet. 

To make the principal poem intelligible to our 
readers, we must give an idea of its subject. A long 
and desperate feud, about the possession of certain 
manors, existed between the kindred families of Berk- 
ley and De Lisle, which feud met with a temporary and 
bloody satisfaction in the Battle of Nibley Green, on 
the 20th of March, 1470. Local historians, says the 
author, have called this encounter the English Chevy 
Chase; and not without reason—the two earls con- 
cerned in it were Thomas Lord Viscount Lisle, the son 
of Shakspere’s “ young John Talbot,” and William 
Lord Berkley. After many provocations on both sides, 
the young Viscount de Lisle, whom the poet calls 
Walter instead of Thomas (indeed he changes all the 
Christian names, for a reason which seems to us inade- 
quate), at length writes an insulting letter, containing 
a challenge to his adversary to meet him, that they two 
might fight out their quarrel. The challenge is ac- 
cepted ; the place of meeting being Nibley Green. The 
young Lord de Lisle, who seems to have been less wily 
than his adversary, goes forth with fifteen score men, 
whilst the other had a thousand, among whom were 
the mayor of Bristol, whose daughter, according to the 
poem, he bad married, armed citizens of the town, and 
tuibulent commoners out of the Forest of Dean. Lord de 
Iasle is cruelly slain, not by the hand of his noble 
advers:ry, but by that of one Black Will, a rude forester, 
by whom also his body is mangled. After this, Lord 
Berkley, not yet sufficiently appeased, rode forward with 
his armed and ruthless party to the Manor House of 
the De Lisles at Wootten, which they despoiled, driving 
thence the widowed viscountess with fire and sword. 
This flight occasioned the premature birth of a male 
child, and thus the title itself became extinct in the 








direct line. The widowed lady, after this, appealed to | 
King Edward IV.; a warrant was issued against Lord | 
Berkley and his lawless followers; and it is with this | 
part of the story that the poem deals. | 

There is something extremely Chaucer-like in the | 
strong, graphic descriptions of life and character, with | 
which the poem abounds. Take, for instance, the fol- | 
lowing—the Introduction of Hugh de Glanville, the 
old lawyer, who comes armed with the king’s warrant :— | 


There stood before the earl, in his vexed mood, 
An old, grave man, erect and unsubdued ; 
His frame large and well-knit; but pale his look 
With studious thought; and stooping o’er his book, 
Had rounded him a little in the back ; 
His habit plain, and made of seemly black, 
But cut of richest velvet; for the rest, 
A sealed parchment peeped from his breast. 

Him did Sir Maurice scan with curious eye, 
And read in him the quiet mastery 
Of conscious power ; and knew not how to brook 
The calm, broad brow, and the fixed, placid look, 
Though nought of disrespect lay lurking there. 
At length he cried, “What mummer have we here ? 
What mummer, ere the time of wassail come P 
Speak out, man! art thou deaf, or drunk, or dumb? 
Thy message, or I strike thee to the earth!” 

The stranger drew the sealed parchment forth, 
And held it to the earl, but held in vain ; 
For looking on it with a huge disdain, 
Sir Maurice said, “I write my knightly word, 
And sign and seal it with my own good sword; 
Such tricks for girls, and clerks, and shavelings be ; 
Read it thyself, if it pertain to me!” 


The warrant is read, and the remainder of the poem | 
consists in the lawyer’s examination of witnesses; and | 
in this the most admirable skill is employed. The | 
witnesses are various: the friar of the household, the | 
armourer, a young page, the host of the village inn, 
the smith, the jester, Black Will, the forester, Lord de 
Lisle’s body squire, and the holy Father Francis, whose 
remarkable dream the night after the battle reminds 
the reader of the grand philosophical spirit of Dante. . 
The friar’s portrait bears out what we have said of the 
Chaucer-like vein of the writer. 


A portly ruddy man was friar John; 

In colour and in shape much like to brawn ; 

Huge rolls of fat, piled up in many a crease, 

Proclaimed of Satanas,—a Hart of grease ! 

That snored away the hours of witch and ghost, 
With all their wasting cares and fears attending, 

And with a ready unction blessed the roast ; 
Daftly, upon his trencher, blending 

The luscious underdone with the rich brown, 

And with great gulps of wine washing the morsels down. 

He was a preaching friar, that heathenish sport, 

To the rude people of the common sort, 

With tricks like juggler at a village wake, 

In ribald tales, and long quaint words did make; 

A man who chaffered, by the tale, in creeds, 

With endless repetitions on his beads ; 

And would, if time pressed on his matter, then 

Crowd fourscore aves into one amen! 

And on the women cast a sweltering leer, 

Until they shuddered with disgustful fear ; 

For women have an innate sense of evil, 

Since they bought wisdom of the serpent-devil. 


He is met by the 


The jester is an admirable picture. 
lawyer, who is riding in the Forest of Dean. 


He drew his bridle near a clear stream, welling 
From a cleft rock, and listened to the belling 

Of a belated roe, across the lea, 

Who had departed from her company ; 

And, scanning with keen eye the forest track, 
Swung himself slowly drawn from the tired back 
Of his brave steed, leaving the wearied horse 

To graze at will, and mused upon his course, 
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High over head a goshawk soared and swooped ; 
A fox barked in the brake; a shrill voice whooped 
In the far distance; and, oo sky, 

An eagle, seeking prey, sailed heavily. 

The eagle sailed into the distant grey ; 

Down plumpt the hawk, and cushioned on his prey ; 
And with a furtive look, the silent fox 

Slunk down the covert, for a noise of cocks 

Burst startling on the ear, clucking and crowing, 
Dogs bayed, cats mewed, pigs squeaked, and then a lowing 
Of kine was heard; and up the forest glade 

A figure came, in jester’s guise arrayed. 

A party-coloured staff his right hand bore ; 

And party-coloured was the dress he wore ; 

The mitre-gules emblazoned on his breast; 

A sprig of holly fastened to the crest 

Of his cloth-cap, indented at the top ; 

And so he gambolled, with a stepskip, hop, 

Along the sward; whilst the whole torest rang 
With his strange clamour. Then the jester sang 
In a sweet voice, but with a wayward mood, 

About a hunter, hunting in a wood, 

Upon a yellow-tinted autumn day. 


How beautiful and fresh is this! Nothing indeed 
can surpass the exquisite bits of woodland life and 
scenery with which the whole book abounds. With one 
or two extracts from Father Francis’s dream, we must 
conclude, having already exceeded our limits. The 
dream is of the Hall of Blood, in which awful mouths 
bear testimony to the suffering inflicted, and the wrong 
done by crime. Thus :— 

I testify against 
Glory and Conquest: Judge them, oh my God:—.. 
Glory that builds a monument to fame 
Of human skulis and bones; and of their flesh 
Makes reeking sacrifice to his false gods ! 
Conquest that reaps the yellow corn with fire, 


Makes the red wine-press run with th’ redder wine, 
And for one wolf gives a whole fold to prey! 
These two did burst upon the innocent sleep 

Of my dear household ; dooming life to death,— 
Dishonouring honour,—casting stock and store 

To scrambling rapine, and improvident greed, 


That grasps beyond the measure of his hand, 
And his selfish cup, until it runs 
To idle, wilful, wanton, wicked waste. 


Again :— 
I testify against 

State-craft, which turns the balance of the scales 
With human hearts and hopes; which falsifies 
The word that bids us love, and substitutes 
The devilish heathen subtlety which says 
Divide and govern; hence rivalries unwise, 
Unnatural hates, and groundless jealousies, 
And envious regards in neighbour states ; 
Until this huckstering policy,—this pare 
And clip of right for wrong,—this parchment good,— 
This geometric rounding of a point 
Of narrow land,—this barren rock within 
A river’s jaws, converts the general good 
To general evil; breaks the sweet accord 
Of peaceful treaties with the brunt of war; 
Turns golden commerce into steeled strife ; 
The h of harvest to death-seeking songs ; 
The pleasant fields to wastes of fierce contention ; 
The running streams to blood! And therefore, I, 
A quiet citizen, enforced to be 
A soldier of the state, do testify 
That I was stricken down by one, with whom, 
In better days, albeit an alien born, 
I did exchange the labour of my hands 
For the ripe produce of his industry. 


These extracts will suffice to show the power and 
sterling quality of the writer; we only regret that we 
have not space for even one quotation from the poem 
called Maid ian, a fragment of the Spirit of Gen- 
tleness ; one of the sweetest things we know. 





The “ Christian Witness” examined, on a Defamatory 
Charge of Infidelity against William Lloyd Garrison, 
Esq., Presi of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
etc. London: Aylott and Jones. Pp. 40. 1847. 


Onz of the ablest and most complete refutations of a 
baseless and wicked slander on one of the best of men that 
ever was written. We rejoice to see Dr. Campbell so 
thoroughly condemned out of his own mouth. William 
Garrison, who in principle is a non-resistant, is styled a 
firebrand because he will not let the American slave- 
drivers brand their slaves with impunity. A most con- 
scientious Christian, he is called an infidel, on the same 
principle that Christ himself was declared not fit to 
live—i. e. because he denounced in the most unsparing 
terms—“ Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !”-—the or- 
thodox time-servers of his day. William Lloyd Garrison 
will need no defender at the day when defence will be 
of the most consequence ; but the cause of truth and 
freedom needs defence every day, and the author of this 
little work has done good service by it. We trust that 
it will be extensively read, and do not envy Dr. Camp- 
bell’s feelings on the perusal of it. 


by Martipa 


Simon. By Gxrorcz Sanp. Translated 
London: E. 


M. Hays, Author of Helen Stanley. 
Churton. 1847. 


In this graceful’ story, the’ second of Miss Hays’ 
translations, the English reader will perceive some- 
thing of that nobility of sentiment which he has been 
led to expect in George Sand’s writings. Simon, a 
peasant by birth, is possessed of a fine intellect, and 
a truly poetical and sensitive nature. He is a being 
formed either to be a curse to himself and mankind, or 
a glorious leader and helper on of his fellow men.—But 
if he have ambition and violent passions, he has also 
a tender heart, and faith in the beautiful and the 
true ;—and by these he is saved !—The old mother, 
Jeanne Feline, with her true piety, her poetical fer- 
vour of character, and her devotion to her son, is one 
of the most beautiful delineations of human nature 
with which we are acquainted. 

As in the Last of the Aldini, and in several others 
of Madame Dudevant’s novels, the chief interest of 
the tale consists in a man of the people presuming to 
love a high-born beauty—and what is more inspiring, 
a return of his affection.—The character of Simon, 
however, is as much higher and purer than the charac- 
ter of Lelio, as is the love which he inspires.—Fiamma, 
the descendant of the Falieri, and the adopted 
daughter of the Count of Fougéres, recognises in the 
poor lawyer and peasant-born Simon a truly noble 
human being; and after many trials, both of his heart 
and her own, sacrifices her fortune and unites her fate 
with his. She is one of those strong women, morally, in- 
tellectually, and physically, whom George Sand delights 
so much topaint. Fiamma, Jeanne Feline—to whom 
she would bea worthy daughter-in-law—and the gentle 
Bonne, the daughter of Simon’s kind friend and 
patron the Advocate Parquet—form a lovely trio, 
worthy to stand forth in a dream of fair women. 

In this work also there is a deal of delightful land- 
scape painting. The reader hears the hum of bees, and 
the gurgling of mountain brooks; smells wild thyme, 
and a thousand mountain and forest flowers, and reposes 
in the shades of deep woods.—But we refer him to the 
book itself for all these refreshments, and for a thou- 
sand more, as well as for some deep glimpses into that 
strange mystery, the human heart.—If there are certain 
faults in the book, we leave them for him to discover. 
The translation is peculiarly agreeable, and testifies to 
Miss Hays’ fitness for her undertaking. 
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Village Tales from the Black Forest. By Berto 
Aversacnu. Translated by Meta Tayzor. London: 
David Bogue. 

Tess are the most characteristic and truthful pictures 

of German village life with which we are acquainted. 

They enjoy a high reputation in their own country ; and 

the first half of the original volume translated by Mrs. 

Taylor, and published by Mr. Cundall, met with the 

reception in this country which it deserved. The trans- 

lator has now completed her work, and the whole pub- 
lished in an elegant form, accompanied by four illustra- 
tions from John Absolon, one of the most simple and 
truthful of our designers, cannot fail of being warmly 
welcomed by the English public. 

Asa translator, Mrs. Taylor has performed her task 
admirably. Nothing can be more faithfully rendered 


than these tales, which with their slight touch of dialect 
required the hand of a master to do them full justice. 


a 


The Child’s Corner. 


SEASONABLE TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Sprine. 
Of the Pantry-door Key being lost, and then found. 


Ir was very mild and pleasant weather, in the begin- 
ning of January ; the Poet’s two children ran about the 
garden with nothing on their heads but their beautiful 
long hair. Up in the pigeon-cote. there was a deal of 
discussion going on: Jessy and Crow, one pair of 
pigeons, were talking about having eggs, and a young 
brood ; while Snowdrop and her little husband Cravates 
said it was quite too soon to think of sucha thing. These 
pigeons belonged to the poet’s children, who fed them 
twice every day, and loved them very dearly. They were 
very handsome pigeons: Jessy was quite a rainbow ‘of 
colours, and he strutted prodigiously; Crow his wife 
was very dark, all purple and green; nobody would 
have taken her for a hen-pigeon, she was so large and 
grand. The other pair, Snowdrop and Cravates, were 
very different: she was as white as snow and looked as 
sleek and round as if she had been cut out of marble ; 
her husband, Cravates, was of rich red brown with a white 
ring round his neck which the children called his 
cravat. On the floor of the dovecote lived a pair of 
guinea-pigs, Toby and Jenny. Toby was a quiet old 
fellow that lived very much to himself and never 
troubled his mind about anything; he squeaked a 
little to himself; he always found plenty to eat, and 
that was all he cared for. Jenny, his wife, was a little 
plump, busy, merry guinea-pig that not only looked after 
her own large family'but kept upadeal ofintercourse with 
the pigeons; they were on the best terms in the world, 
and now, when there was all this discussion about 
whether the pigeons should begin to lay or not, 
she sided with Jessy and his wife, and told them by 
all means to make a nest, and have a brood, for that it 
was an uncommonly fine season, there would be no more 
cold weather, not a bit! and even if there were, what 
would it matter ;—fat, well-feathered birds like them 
never felt the cold; for her part she never felt it; she 
had forgotton what cold was. The poet’s children, she 
said, never let them want ; it was all nonsense talking 
about want; for her part she did not believe in the ex- 
istence of such a thing! it was only a bugbear to 
frighten ignorant pigeons and guinea-pigs with. Jessy 
and Crow said the same; they said they always felt so 





warm about their hearts, and their feathers were so 
thick; that even after they had eaten their fill there 
was plenty of food, so they would have a brood. 

Cravates and Snowdrop were convinced by what they 
heard, and when Crow’s young ones began to Peep from 
the egg, Snowdrop had been sitting three days. Jenny, 
the guinea-pig, had seven little ones. 
merriest little region of life that ever was seen, 
Guinea-pigs and pigeons were all as warm and fat as 
possible. The poet’s children were as happy as these 
little creatures ; oy clapped their hands and screamed 
with delight when they saw the young pigeons come out 
of the shell. Snowdrop and Cravates were now full of 
family business, first one sat on the eggs, and then the 
other, and in two weeks they also would have two young 
pigeons. 

There were many changes of weather in January; 
now it was fine and mild, and then it was bitterly cold, 
and froze, and snowed, and thawed, and froze again; 
the pond was covered with ice, and little boys slided. 
At the commencement of February it grew colder and 
colder every day; the earth was like a hard board, 
nothing could come out of it, and the little snowdrops 
and hepaticas and winter aconites that had ventured in 
the mild weather to put up their heads, now were quite 
sorry for it, and were so pinched with cold, they did not 
know what to do. 
the bed was, and they wished so much that snow would 
fall, and thus give them blankets and coverlets to keep 
them warm ; but no snow came, and every day it froze 
harder and harder. 

The poet’s children, like their pigeons, felt very little 
of the cold, for they were well fed, and full of life and 
strength, and had warm woollen clothes on; twice 
every day they went and fed their pigeons and their 
guinea-pigs. Snowdrop’s young ones were ready to be 
hatched, and Crow’s were growing famously ; but they 
had as yet only greyish down on their little bodies. 
One day they said to their mother that something “ bit 
them.” “It is only the cold,” she replied ; “silly little 
things!” and she told them to lie closer under her 
feather petticoat, which was lined with down, and so 
they did; and they felt no more cold, for their mother 
and her feather petticoat were as warm as a little fire. 
Just then, old Jessy, the father, came in; he had been 
taking his morning airing, and it was amazing what a 
deal of cold air seemed to come in with him ; the very 
tips of his feathers seemed frozen ; but he said he was 
as warm as a toast; that he felt nothing of the cold. 
He said he had been up at the rookery; that they were 
all in a pretty state there; they had begun to build 
some days before, while the weather was mild; but that 
now everything was at a stand still; and they were all 
talking of a famine; they looked very discontented and 
down-hearted, and they said they did not know what 
would be the end of all this ; they could get nothing out 
of the ground, and they could get nothing out of the 
air,—what then was to become of them? Jessy said it 
was very unpleasant to hear all this; and he told them 
that, for his part, he believed there was plenty of 
food to be had, if they would only look for it; he had 
often heard their outcries of famine, but he thought it 
was all discontent, and of people’s own bringing about. 
The rooks were very angry to hear him talk thus, and 
if he had not flown off he did not know what the conse- 
quences might have been; he then went into the poet's 
garden, and there were all the foolish flowers that had 
come out too soon, shivering like naked beggars in the 
street, till it was quite unpleasant to see them ; he told 
them, that they should have stopped at home by their 
warm fires, and in bed among the blankets, and that if 
they would run themselves into trouble, they must take 
the consequences. The flowers made no reply, for their 
poor mouths were so stiff with cold that they could not 
open them. The next thing he saw were the little birds 
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of the garden ; there were robins, and tom-tits, and red- 
starts, and hundreds of sparrows; they had all puffed 
out their feathers like so many muffs to keep them 
warm, and they looked plump enough, but all they 
talked about was this famine. There was nothing to be 
had, and they thought they must all die; they looked 
very dismal and dispirited; they could not even twit- 
ter; they did nothing but hop about on the hard, stony 
ground, and pick at little bits of dirt, out of which 
nothing came; or if anything eatable were in it, 
ten to one but three or four of them fell to quarrel- 
ling about it. They told dismal tales about many that 
had died, and said they expected that they too should 
die of want; they said everything was against them 
this winter; that last summer so little hedge-fruit 
came to maturity, and thus the great store of nature 
was empty; there were no berries on the pyracantha 
that grew up one side of the poet’s house this year, 
and that was a great loss; and they did not know 
why, but the poet’s children seemed to have for- 
gotten them, they found no crumbs now, as they used 
to do. Oh! it was very melancholy, and they knew 
that they should all die of want. The blackbirds and 
the thrushes that sate on the boughs about, sighed 
out the same melancholy ditty; they said that this 
great frost had locked up the pantry door, and there 
was no chance but of their dying of hunger. 

It troubled Jessy the pigeon to hear all this. He 
felt very uncomfortable, and he wished not to believe 
what the had heard. He told his wife, and Snowdrop, 
and her husband, and old Jenny the guinea-pig; and 
just as he had finished, up came, like two beautiful 
angels, the poct’s children, and scattered tares and peas 
for the pigeons, and brought bread and milk and 
green sprouts for the guinea-pigs. There was such 


plenty in this dovecote ; there could be no want out of 


doors—there could be no famine ;—it must be discontent, 
and improvidence, and bad management which brought 
the others into their evil plight. Whilst the pigeons 
were thus settling the question, old Toby, the father 
guinea-pig, who had not yet spoken, asked abruptly, 
“why did they lock the pantry door—we always let ours 
stand open, and therefore we have plenty.” They all 
said that Toby had hit the right nail on the head, and 
Jessy said, before long he would go out and ask the same 
question of all the discontented out of doors. 

The frost grew‘harder and harder, and one morning 
a heavy yellowish cloud filled the sky, and the white 
feathery snow began to fall; all day and all night it fell. 
The garden was beautiful ; it lay two foot deep on the 
ground, and onthe upper surface of every leafless branch 
and bough, and bent the evergreens like heavy plumes. 
Every thing was as silent asdeath; not a bird twittered. 
The little snowdrops, and hepaticas, and winter aconites, 
said one to another when the snow began to fall; “ the 
blessing is come at last ; now we shall go to sleep and 
lie warm and snug till the better days come.” They 
closed their eyes, and fell into the sweetest sleep, and the 
soft, delicate snow, like loving hands, heaped up the 
|. Warm covering around them. 

The little birds—robins, and redstarts, and tomtits, 
and the little good-for-nothing sparrows—peeped from 
| under the broad leaves of the ivy that thickly covered 
the whole of the poet’s house, and did nothing but sigh 
all day long. “ It will be a deep, deep snow,” said they ; 
“ it may ps lie four or five weeks ; the pantry-door 

key wi lost in the snow, and how shall we ever get 
| the door open again!” The snow fell thicker and faster, 
and in the afternoon the poct’s gardener cut a path 
through the snow from the kitchen door to the dove- 
cote. The old garden blackbird, the bird that had cheered 
the hearts of the poet and his children all last summer, 
sate half-starved in a hole in the sycamore tree, and saw 
the two children, wrapped up in great coats and cloaks 
till only their eyes and the tips of their noses could be 





seen, go from the kitchen-door along the path that had 
been cut in the snow to the dove-house. They carried 
tares and peas in a basket, and soaked bread in a basin ; 
they were going to feed their favourites, and never 
once thought of all the little hungry stomachs and 
longing eyes that were all around them. 

“ The pantry-door is fast locked, and the key is now 
lost !” was sighed out all that night from under the roof 
and from the crannies of the old'walls, and from under the 
ivy leaves, and from the hollows of the sycamore trunk. 
“ The pantry-door key is lost, and we shall die of hun- 
ger!” The poor rooks left off building; the snow lay a 
foot deep in every unfinished nest; the last year's rooks 
asked the old ones if they had ever known the pantry- 
door key lost before. Very few of them ever had ; they 
had heard their grandfathers talk of such a thing in 
their time, but they did not think it could have been 
as bad as this! The key of the pantry-door had never 
certainly been quite lost before ; but they hoped it might 
befound. The young rooks were quite disheartened, they 
did not believe that the key ever would be found. They 
were ready to grow desperate; it was all that the most 
experienced could do to persuade them to patience and 


hope. 

Ihe poet stood at his window and looked out ; the snow 
had lostits first purity ; it had fallen from the tree branches 
and had been shaken out from the evergreens, lest it 
should break them ; it lay like a casing of marble over 
all the earth: it was hard frozen, and glittered in the 
sun like crystal points. It was now a week since it had 
fallen, and there seemed no chance of the frost going. 
The poet saw his children rush from the dove-house with 
their rosy faces and bright eyes: Crow’s two young 
pigeons were full feathered ; how they had grown! and 
Snowdrop’s were like two little balls of down. The 
children were on their way to tell this to their father. 

But before they came he had something to tell them. 
As he stood at his window he had seen the rooks on 
their way through the cold wintry sky to the distant 
meadows. What could the poor rooks find there for 
food? The thought fell on his heart with a sadness. 
He thought of all the suffering creatures in this bitter 
season, and he wished that he could helpand save themall. 
Whilst he was thus thinking, he heard the twittering of 
the little birds in the laurestinas round the window, and 
he saw theold blackbird sitting just above in the arbutus, 
Hunger had made them very tame. He heard their 
mournful twitter, and he understood it—for a poet under- 
stands all languages, especially those which come from 
sorrowful hearts. At that moment his two children 
came in: “Hush,” said he, and they trod as softly as 
falling snow ; “listen to what the little -birds are all 
saying. They say, ‘ The pantry-door is locked, and the 
key is lost! There is no one to feed us, and we shall 
all die of hunger |’ This is what the little birds are 
saying.” 

The tears started to the children’s eyes, and their 
father continued, “‘ Thus say the little birds; and they 
speak truly; their pantry door is locked, and the key 
is lost; many of them will die; they are now like so 
many little skeletons; they have puffed out their 
feathers to keep them warm, but they are starved 
for all that; for the famished have so little warmth 
within them. ‘We shall all die of hunger,’ say they. 
‘ Alas ! that the pantry-door should be locked and the 
key lost! No one pities us—we shall all die!’ ‘Do 
not despair !’ replies that old blackbird in the arbutus,” 
said the poet, directing with his finger the tearful eyes 
of the children to the bird,—“‘do not despair; help 
comes often when we least expect it. Bear on patiently 
a little longer,—a little longer bear up, and help will 
come !’” These were the words of the blackbird, which 
the poet told to his children; but scarcely were they 
ended when the blackbird turned its head quickly and 
then fell, as if dead, from the bough into the snow. 
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Without a word to ‘the children, the poet rushed out, 
and the next moment they saw him in the garden be- 
fore the window; all the little birds flew away frightened ; 
and, treading ancle deep in snow, he brought in the 
dead blackbird. 

“Poor, dear blackbird!” said the children, with 
almost breaking hearts, when they saw it in their father’s 
hands in the warm room where he brought it. “ Poor, 
dear little thing ! and it has died of want, and we have 
never fed the birds all this hard time !” 

“ Yes,” said their father, “ it is a serious thing when 
creatures with appetites find the pantry locked, and the 
key lost. You must think about these things !” 

“ But I think,” said he, again speaking, and this time 
more cheerfully, “that this bird is not dead ; I believe it 
is only benumbed, and I think we can revive it.” The 
children rushed about like wild creatures, for they had 
such loving hearts. They could find neither a cage nor 
a basket at the moment, but they brought an old last 
year’s garden-bonnet, trimmed with blue ribbon ; they 
put some warm flannel in it, laid the bird within it, 
and then tied the bonnet in a handkerchief; their 
father said he would take charge of it for them, in his 
study, and they must go and see if they could not get 
the pantry open for the other poor little birds. 

They could not understand what the birds said as 
well as their father, because they were only poet’s 
children ; so in the evening when all the birds had had 
a good dinner, he told them what had been said. They 
had said that the old blackbird was right; help had 
come when they least expected it; somebody had 
picked the lock or burst the pantry door open, and 
behold every shelf was full of bread! They wondered 
how it was ;—they were only birds, and so they could 
not tell; this, however, was certain, there was plenty 
now, where but a minute before, there had been famine. 
It was just as the good blackbird had said. He was a 
prophet and a poet, and yet he who knew all this, and 
had cheered them with hope, was dead! .That was a 
sad thing! They must confess that he was a great 
poet; they had not thought much of him when he was 
alive; but they must raise a monument to him now he 
is dead. “But he is not dead,” said the children, “he is 
all alive in the magpie’s cage, and very happy !” 

“ But they do not knowit,” said the father ; “they think 
him dead, and mourn for him. They thought very 
little of him when he was amongst them, but they will 
honour him now they think him dead.” 

The frost still lasted; and the pantry remained as 
full as ever. Jessy went and told them in the dove- 
house that he knew he was right. It was all a needless 
outery about the famine ; the birds only wanted to ex- 
cite compassion, that they might induce the pigeons 
and guinea-pigs to give up their food; they made them- 
selves look miserable and half famished to get fed 
without working ; that they were as brisk now as larks; 
that he heard a deal said still among the rooks about 
this pantry door key being lost, but after what he had 
seen he put no faith in it. It wasa mere pretence. 

At the end of February the frost broke up ; the snow 
melted all at once; the hard stony ground was like a 
wet sponge, The grass looked green, and the tree stems 
brim-full of life; the little snowdrops, and hepaticas, 
and winter aconites looked round them in astonish- 
ment. “Something must have happened,” said they one 
to another ; for they were not wide awake yet—“ we 
must have been asleep a long time ; come let us get up, 
we feel such life and strength within us! Hark, that 
must bea thrush. It is spring, as sure as we are alive !” 

The little dear robins and redstarts came hopping 
among the flowers, and they welcomed each the other ; 
and then the flowers understood all about the dreadful 
time that had been since they went to sleep. Many 
birds were dead; that was a certainty; many a dear 
little bird that had sung to the flowers last summer 





would never sing to them again! Among those that | 
had died, they said, was the grand old poet,the blackbird; | 
he was a wonderful creature ; he suffered dreadfully in 
the famine; but he tried to cheer all their hearts, and | 
foretold the better time, and the opening of the pantry | 
door, just before it took place; but he never saw it 
himself. That was the one sorrow they had to deplore ; 
and they did deplore it sincerely. 
The flowers were very sorry,stears hung in the snow- | 
drop’s beautiful eyes, for she loved the blackbird. At | 
that moment all the little birds flew away, for they 
heard footsteps coming down the garden walk. It was 
the poet’s children, with the great magpie’s cage, in 
which was the blackbird. They set it just opposite the | 
snowdrops and the other flowers, for they said, “ he 
shall see how beautiful the garden is the moment he 
gets out of the cage.” 
The blackbird sprang from the open door of the cage, 
and flew into a hawthorn tree that grew just by. All | 
the little flowers saw him, and could hardly believe 
their eyes. The moment he alighted on the tree he 
carolled forth such a hymn of thankfulness and joy as | 
filled the whole garden. The little birds could scarcely 
believe their ears. He was alive and well! His song 
told everything, and evéry one interpreted it his own 
way. The poet heard it as he sat in his study ; it told 
him that the spring time—a time of plenty and of | 
gladness—was at hand. A gushing tide of love and | 
gratitude warmed his heart; he took up his pen, | 
and wrote words which were immortal. | 
It reached the fat pigeons on the house-top, as they | 
were strutting about with their young broods, now out | 
in the great world for the first time; and old Jessy said to 
his wife, that if it really were true about the famine, 
he was glad that such a fine singer as the blackbird had 
got well through it! It reached the poor rooks, that | 
had suffered so dreadfully in the famine, as they sate on 
their elm-tree tops, and taxing the song for a good | 
omen, they began their building again that very mo- | 
ment. As to the little flowers down in the garden- | 
beds, they were so full of joy, that they reared up their | 
heads, and opened their beautiful eyes to the sun, and 
shot down their little roots under ground, and woke the | 
sleepy worms and little shining insects, and told them it | 
was time to be stirring, for the beautiful spring season | 
had just begun. 
All that day nothing was heard but a shouting on the | 
tree-tops—the burden of the song was the same every- | 





where—“ The key that was lost so long has been found; | 
the pantry door stands wide open; and there is plenty. 
for all!” The poet’s children walked hand in hand in 
the garden, and were happier than ever. ; 
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SONNET. 
BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 
To tHe Memory or Howarp. 


Ture is a manly music in the name 

Of Howarp, that demands the skill 

Of Mitron’s measure, every heart to thrill, 
In voicing his imperishable fame 

As with a trumpet, which the angels hear, 
And back to mortals echo it again, 
In praise of him who broke the captive’s chain ; 

Before whose beaming face the atmosphere 
Of dungeons deadly dank was purified ; 

As if the sun had left his radiant sphere, 
And sought the cells where helpless thousands died. 

O’er-gorgéd death before him fled in fear ; 
Yet, like an eagle cheated of his prey, 





Spread broad his sable wings, and scowling soared away. 
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at THE WEEKLY RECORD 
> +, 
a | OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
ny PROGRESS. 
it | ‘ ‘ 
¢; | rie Sanaa 
we fl In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
At of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
- journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
= poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work ror all, and we desire to work witn all.— Eps. 
in | * ie 
he 
m3 The Health of the People —Johu Bull—man of business though | on a subject of such momentous import, and adopt measures for 
| he be—nevertheless has an evident dislike to figures; he turns | his own safety. 
| away from any dense, though well-arranged tabulated array, The Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality of 115 of 
se, with aversion ; they have to be forced down his throat, and even | the districts of England and Wales (chiefly towns), published 
Il then his digestion is of an imperfect kind. His apathy, itis true, | by the authority of the Registrar-General, has just appeared ; 
ve relaxes when his attention is called to a subject relating to£s.d. | and at this moment, when the sanitary condition of the people 
ae and he peruses with some interest any new scheme that bears | is causing some stir, is a document of great value, and worthy 
aS upon its surface the probability of pecuniary advantage, while | of very general attention. 
ly he devours with relish the last published list of the prices of It appears that Fifty-two thousand nine hundred and five 
ig Railway and other stocks ; his sympathies are then exhausted, he | deaths were registered in the quarter ending December 31st, 
n hears in his slumbers some mutterings about Disease and Death | 1846,a number by 13,727 greater than the same quarter of 1845, 
id being in the land, and official Tables are before him, to prove | and 7,311 above the corrected average of previous years. 
of || the fact, but they startle him not: it is the journalist’s task then The Registrar-General exhibits in the following interesting 
A | to arouse him to a proper sense of his danger, to bid him ¢hink ' table the excess of Mortality in a striking form. 
a, | 
y 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 
it 
0 i, 
2, Deaths actually registered in the December, | 40,030 | 41,598 | 44,044 | 39,165 | 39,544 | 42,448 | 43,918 | 39,178 | 52,905 
d | Quarters of 9 years. . Se a f 
it | Deaths which trv | _— been ——" if 
n the mortality n uniform, and the q ‘ 
d Numbers had increased from 1888 at the 36,685 | 40,380 | 41,086 | 41,805 | 42,537 | 43,281 | 44,039 | 44,810 | 45,594 | 
- | rate of 1°75 per cent. annually . . . .) 
L- | UnuEaLtTuy SEASONS. 
4 | Difference above the calculated number . . 345] 1,218] 2,958; — —_ _ aa os 7,311 
: Heatray SEasons. 
: Difference below the calculated number. . — _ -- 2,640] 2,993| 833 121 | 5,632 | ae 
‘ 
“ This is a fearfully high mortality. If information were to be | rise to agues, dysenteries, and fevers; and it is proved satisfac- 
: received that 13,000 of our troops had been slain in an engage- | torily, by the facts collected under the Registration Act, that 
: ment with an enemy, what a commotion would there be raised ; | the excessive mortality from diseases of the zymotic and other 
the whole nation would — sympathy would be general, | classes, observed in towns, is occasioned by animal or vegetable 
and not a moment would be lost in devising means for the | poisons, with which the atmosphere is charged, in different 
annihilation of the foe. But 13,000 persons dying in three | degrees of concentration, depending on accumulated filth, crowd- 
months, in part only of England, from causes that admit of | ing in dwellings and workshops, the closeness of courts, imper- 








removal, is calmly looked upon by the public; the city article, | fect supplies of water, and the want of efficient sewers. The high 
the daily papers, make no mention of its being the theme of | temperature of the summer of 1846, in which the mean ther- 
comment upon "Change, or elsewhere. But let us hope that a | mometer ranged from 0°2 to 7°7 above the average during ten 
new era is about to dawn; that measures will soon be taken to | weeks out of thirteen, accelerated the decomposition, and in- 
improve the health and domestic comfort of the poorer resi- | creased the virulence of these effluvial poisons, as well as of 
dents in our densely populated towns. The Registrar-General | the diseases which they promote. Once grown epidemic, the 
observes that— diseases continued to rage during the rest of the year. Thus 
“The high mortality in the towns of the country is in many | the mortality of 1846 may be accounted for. If it took place | 
Places ascribed to typhus. The diarrhcea of the summer quarter | in obedience to any cyclical law, or to a general cause acting 
was succeeded by fever ; generally of the form accompanied by | simultaneously in Asia and Europe, the great fact remains, that 
considerable disorder of the'digestive’organs, It was apparently | the deaths were nearly twice as numerous in ill-constructed 
the typhus characterized by ulcerations of the intestinal glands | towns, where the poison is concentrated, as in the country, where 
(dothinenteria) rather than typhus with petechize. The epidemic | it is diluted and destroyed by the fresh air. 
of diarrhoea continued in several towns; and scarlatina—the “The mortality of 1846 was raised much above the average 
disease most fatal to children between five and ten years of age, | in both Anglesea and Manchester. 
and which tracks their path up to twenty—raged with great The population of Manchester, Salford, and Chorl- 




























| Violence in several districts, but chiefly in the northern coun- ton, in 1841, was; . 6.8 a. 6 858878 

: ties. Itwas fatal to between 200 and 300 persons in Newcastle- The deaths in the December quarter of 1845 were 2,555 
upon-Tyne alone. Bronchitis, and other inflammations or con- The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 4,029 
gestions of the chest, were the immediate consequences of the — 

cold weather, and the causes of many deaths, particularly The population of the Anglesea district in 1841 was 38,105 
amongst persons afflicted with asthma and heart disease. The deaths in the December quarter of. 1845 were 163 













“ Tt is well known that the decaying matters of marshes give The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 206 
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Allowing for.increase of population, the inhabitants of Man- |  Mectings of the Anti-Slavery League in the Provinces.—W. 

chester, &., were probably 10 times as numerous as the in- | hear much from the working pre p Ke opposition of the 

habitants of Anglesea; the mortality was 2 times as great in | dissenting clergy to these meetings, because ison, George 

1845, and 20 times as great in 1846, , Thompson, and Frederick Douglas have so ingly exposed 
i the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance. At Teal, and 


“ The popslation of Hull was 41,130; the deaths in 1845 
were 261; in 1846 they were 404. 

“ The population of the Isle of Wight was 42,547 ; the deaths 
in 1845 were 167; in 1846 they were 201. 

*Tnnumerable examples of the same kind may be given.” 

The Registrar. of St. George, Manchester, after stating that 
the great number of deaths in his district—406—may be partly 
accounted for by the prevalence of measles and typhus, goes on 
to say :— 

“The population of the district is to a great extent composed 
of the lower order of Irish, who live and lodge together in great 
numbers in the same house. In one part of the district called 
‘ Angel Meadow,’ it is not uncommon to find 20 or 30 persons 
living in one house when there is not accommodation for one- 
third of that number, especially if health is to be in the least 
considered. | During the last 2 or 3 months large numbers of the 
poor from Ireland have crowded themselves in the district, droves 
of them rambling about the streets seeking lodgings, and no doubt 

cing exposed to the severe and inclement weather.’ Many of the 
r creatures have died from cold producing fever and other 
en . Owing to the t increase of mortality’ during the 
last few weeks, | instituted inquiries as to the length of time the 
deceased had been in England, and found in very many cases 
they had been only a few weeks. The poverty and destitution 
of the district at the present time is very great.’ The houses 
are badly ventilated; and the unhealthy odour arising from so 
many persons huddled together in a confined apartment, must 
have a very injurious effect. It cannot be surprising that while 
such a state of things exists, the mortality should be so great.” 

The admirable address to the working classes, by Dr. South- 
wood Smith, on the sanitary question, which appeared in the 
first number of your Journal, has been read with much interest ; 
let the foregoing facts add additional weight to his statenient : 
let the authorities cast re! their apathy and leave no stone un- 
turned to remedy the evil that. carries death to our homes, and 
enervates the bodies of our people ; let every man remember the 
remark with which tle Registrar-General concludes’ his ‘obser- 
vations on the public health—that he who raises the industrious 
population of this many-citied kingdom to the natural standard 
of health, will indeed-be parens ac Deus salitis nostre ; for 
according to Pliny, Deus est mortali guvare mortalem ; ‘et hac 
ad eternam gloriam via. 1 J.C. 

Early Closing Movement. — An admirable’ lecture on this 
movement was delivered by' Henry Vincent, on the 14th _of 
January, in Finsbury Chapel, which is now printed by the 
Association, As a striking evidence of the growth: of this 
cause we may state that there was an attendance of about 2,500, 
and about the half of that number were young men from the 
city establishments on behalf of the City District Committee. 

Plymouth Working Men’s Association—Plymouth, Feb. 18; 
1847.—Sir,—The working men of. Plymouth. are at last doing 
what should have been done long ago, establishing a “ Working 
Men’s Association.” Although there are already a Mechanics’ 
Institute, Athenzeum, and Natural History Society for the 
wealthy, the want of au institution, where a working man may 
enjoy wholesome recreation after. his daily labour, has been long 
felt. This association offers a reading-room, library, occasional 
lectures, building society, and mutual improvement, on the 
right plan; those most skilled are to instruct the ignorant in 
reading, writing, and all. other branches of education. 
Although started but a few days since, it already has about 
sixty members. The Rev. W. J. Odgers, a gentleman who has 
distinguished himself in the cause of sanitary reform, has con- 
Gated to act as president. Several other. gentlemen of 
acknowledged ability have promised assistance, in the way of 
lectures, &c. If properly supported by those for whose benefit 
it is intended, it cannot but p . Perhaps its most im- 

rtant branch is the Building Societ ; similar ilar to those of 

reenwich, and other places ; by which in the course of a dozen 
years each of the. members will possess.a freehold cottage, 
furnished with every convenience. The . greatest enthusiasm 
animates its originators, and. on the whole it appear, likely to 
ceedingly well. Hoping that you wi 


answer ex! give this a 
place in your Record, 
I am, yours respectfully, 


T. M.B, 





at Perth of late, we regret to state, such attempts have been 
le. The | pane is vain, The great serpent of slavery 
must and will be scotched. 


Orphan Working School Bazaar at Haverstock Hill.—On 


‘Wednesday evening, Feb. 10, at the school in the City Road, a 
meeting was held of the ladies who have kindly interested them- - } 


selves in favour of this important scheme, to confer together on 
the subject. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and 
the lateness of the hour (half-past five o’clock), upwards of six 
ladies attended ; and, as none were invited but those on the list 
as a general committee for London and its suburbs, the meeting — 
was of the highest respectability.. There were also prescat 
many gentlemen of the committee. The girls’ school-room was . 
taste! 
pended, and everything proved that the managers were desirous 
that nothing should be wanting to add to the comfort of their 
fair guests. ‘ Tea was sorided and handed round to the com- 
pany. The secretary read letters from ladies in various parts of 
the kingdom, proving that a deep interest is felt in’ the success 
of the undertaking. It was also stated that the ladies have 
themselves, or b: their friends, already contributed about 1507, 
in money pdf the bazaar, and that the most active canvass 
was going on. . Short speeches were made, appropriate to the | 
occasion; and.a series of ‘Hints to Ladies” were read, — 
approved, and will be printed for their use.‘ It appears the 
bazaar will be opened to the public on the 8th of May, and’con-* 
tinued on the 10th, and two following days. A volume was 
announced as about to be published at the bazaar, on “ a 
,”: papers for which have been contributed by Mrs. Ellis, 

rs. S. ¢. Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Toulmin, Miss Strickland, 
Miss Pardoe, Miss E. Cook, and the Rev. Drs. Wardlaw, Harris, | 
Leifchild, Cox, and Archer ;. by.the .Rev. Messrs.. Noel, Christ- 
mas, Bunting, Barrett, Jackson; by Horace Smith, Esq., James 
Montgomery, Esq.; etc. ; arid it was ‘requested that the ladies ° 
would interest themselves to obtain subscriptions for the work, , 
which it is intended. shall be sold to them for 5s. per copy. It : 
will be. beautifully: got up, and with’ illustrations by the first | 
artists, who have volunteered their gratuitous services, for its 
adornment. During the evening, the children were introduced 
to the company ; the girls first, who afterwards sung, “ "Tis the 
voice of the Sluggard,” &¢. ; after displaying the ‘work they had 
prepared for the’ Bazaar, they retired, when the by i appeared 
with a variety of ingenious toys they had prepared for the sale. | 
As it was the anniversary of the marriage,of. Her Majesty—the 
Patroness of the Bazaar—they were called upon to sing the. 
National Anthem, which they did with great credit... The whole- 
proceedings went off well, and terminated about half-past eight 
o’clock. t 
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